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“yo Por the Companion. | now frequently was, by the duties of his call- 
| into the THE ORPHANS OF BERNE. ing—her little mind was ever busy planning 
‘oe we On one of the beautiful mountains that some innocent device of love to please and 
——— overhang the city of Berne, lived Gretchen, Phemes + on his return, At Jast she 
deavor to and her little brother Otto. Gretchen was i ought that she would decorate his favor- 
aie about fourteen years old, and Otto eleven, ite vere the hut with the mussels and 
ebenaa and they had lived on this mountain ever other brilliant-colored shells that werestrew- 
oa reg since they could remember. Their father jed about the beach. Full of her new pro- 
ns in this had been the tax-gatherer of the district, ject, the active child was up with the ear- 
pnw. Pat which is not a pleasant office, and there- | lieat dawn ; and day after day saw her . 
Dhoran fore, though he was a good man, yet | climbing, regardless often of the dangers of 
tise: he was not very much beloved, because | the returning tide, amidst the rocks where 
every year he had to see that people paid her coveted treasures were hidden. Ina’s 
rds. what they owed to the government ; and peo- bens thought had been to give her father 
78 of the ple—particularly poor people—are not fond mp by “7! fresh proof of her love ; 
aa of paying out money for what doesn’t come ut by degrees her project itself, her pretty 
country,” immediately back to their pockets. But work growing under her hands, the many 
sella nevertheless, he was 9 good man, and when pleasing adventures into which it led her. 
me he was at home with his wife and children, engrossed all her thoughts. Her father 
he would forget the roughness of his neigh- frequently found her absent on his return ; 
Ss bors, and be as happy as could be. At he missed many of her wonted endearments, 
he ablest length, however, he died, and the poor mo- and, besides, he trembled for the dangers 
a sisal ther was left alone with the two children ; into which he knew the thoughtless child 
Sint but the neighbors—though they were very : frequently ran. 
jout the : 2 ee eeEe-_-Etetetet‘i‘iéOisCOCOCtS One evening, then, when she returned 
eekly for distant for neighbors—now began to forget = = dan ditting eabeastians Neya anes 
their ill-feelings and remember that their . wi aske 
old tin jitherte was After ail & very’. good THE HAWKING PARTY. full of new-found treasures to the cottage, 
— man, always willing to be as obliging as around her the sloping hills green with pas-| The boy started; he hadheard that sound Gretchen and Otto sank upon their knees he called her to him, and kindly admiring 
paper he could, and in fact only doing his duty in| tte, where the cream-colored kine browsed before, and knew its fearful import. Going in gratitude and praise, and the long hours | ber work, he added, “I have now a fresh 
rere collecting the taxes. So they let their kind- with tinkling bells. Above her shone the/to the corner, he took from its stand the gun/of the night were spent together cowering proof to ask of your love.” 
At is bard ly feelings prevail, and helped the poor wid- |®®°WY mountain tops, and the noiseofdash-|with which every Switzer is provided, and|over the coals of the smothered fire, for they “What, father ?” said the child, delight- 
pubeerib dow as much as théir narrow means would | 18 waterfalls was in her ears, while the jexamined it carefully. ldid not dare to build another, lest the light ed at the thought of some new undertaking. 
apaal ed permit. But for all that the widow sicken- love of God atole into her heart, and filled| ‘What is it!” said Gretchen, but as she should draw back once moretheir unweleome| “! wish you, Ina, to remain at home, when 
~ or te éd and died, and when she came to the last her with a happiness, that brimmed her eyes |spoke the cry came nearer and louder, andj visitors. I am compelled to leave you.” 
breath she could only commend her littlé with endl ‘ with an exclamation of dismay, Otto began, In the morning the sun rose with splen- “At home, father! alone in this room, 
| ques to the Pathen’s care, and clone her eyes Neither in the winters was she lonely—|rapidly to load his gun. There was no need|did brightness, and as Otto and Gretchen with nothing todo! Must I look for no 
dass. in the sleep of death. those who love God never are alone—but|of au answer ; again and again the fearful carefully opened their door to the fresh, more shells? I find them now better every 
one Bively ‘cas woudahd Wide the Orphans while the snow drifted against the door, and sound was borne on the gale, till Gretchen|,weet air, the bodies of five of their foes lay day, as I know more of the rocks and caves.” 
would do. Some thought that Gretchen the valley was full of the whirling flakes, |with blanched lips but a trembling heart,|frozen on the snow. “Well,” cried Otto,| Her father fixed on her an eye of tender 
’ : she spun still by the roaring fire, and sang |leaned against her brother and whispered,|smiling, “here comes winter supply, | Teproach, and said, ‘I have, then, asked too 
WELL. would go out to service, and Otto would to herself the beautifal P “Oh! 0 eee A. gs : our Pply, ; 5 
dud. ekslben alse cowtieed. But: Guetthen bed a psalms of Luther, ! Otto—the wo ves—the wolves ! i Gretchen,—a silver dollar for every wolf's great s proof of my Ina’s love. 
Terk other plans in her head. She was willing or if Otto was at home, they would talk of} ‘‘Be calm, Gretchen,” said the boy, quiet-jhead, you know, and I shall just cut off This was more than enough ; and, amidst 
nae eon that Otis chbald tend the cattle, or ten oc old times, while her wheel went round, and |ly, “and help me as much as you can!” these five gentleman's head-pieces, and car- | tears and kisses, she strove to obliterate the 
anata ‘lly Sethe lig Stk, genvided he oonld the boy tried his hand at some rude bit of| He loaded the gun, pushed the heavy|ry them down to the City council to-day, |Temembrance of that moment's rebellion. 
 Daavep- deta tine ont te. ca atthe at ek which he was trying to excel. |chest of drawers against the door, and then|and to night you will see me return with |The following morning he left her; the 
saaess ae i i ith his sister knelt in prayer, and as th » hone with h ted brillian- 
hg but the thought of his being exposed to evil But at length there came a winter of ¥'t BaGE, WOE prayer, and as they) food enough for this many a week ! sun shone with more than won rillian 
mcriptions companions, made her pray earnestly to storm, and cold, and want. The crops of|Prayed, the wild yell of the pack broke fierce) «Ah! God is indeed good,” cried Greteh-|¢y on the wet stones left by the receding 
Jiseaee ? God to help her in the plan which; she had the summer had failed, and work for poor around them, high and loud above the howl-| en, the tears streaming down her cheeks, tide ; she watched his little boat till it was 
book Fo been revolving. Gretchen was a good girl ; Gretchen’had been hard to obtain. Otto too |ing of the storm ; but the hearts of the chil- “See, Otto! the very trouble which we buta speck on the water, then looked on the 
she loved and trusted in God, and to her |“ out of employment, but he had become dren grew firm, for God was with them. A /thought would bring our destruction, has sparkling strand, then on her unfinished 
, the Saviour was a precious friend to whom a skillful carver, and was laying up a good lone, long, solitary howl succeeded a mo- brought us instead” our food. Isn’t that| Work, and a sad feeling of discontent and 
UT hai eiedi “Yr nO tidal: ° Tee acl store of pretty things to sell to any chance ,ment’s stillness, and then the whole pack, |like Elijah being fed by the ravens, or like listlessness began to creep over her mind, 
had taught her to trust in that kind Friend, traveller in the coming summer. Still, fu- wild with famine, leaped against the door, |Samson finding honey in the lion’s carcass ?” “Surely,” said the child, “it is very 
LIDS. to love him in prosperity and happiness, and ture prospects do not supply present wants, and sprang high to reach the little window.} «Yes indeed, dear sister,” said Otto,|strange that my father should wish me to 
1e World, ta to confide in him in adversity, and now her and on a cold wintry day the two sat to-| Ah! what a fearful hour—tempest and|‘and now I must start away, for the road |sit thus idle here. Oh! if hedid but know 
aaects. faith was to be put to the proof. gether, Gretchen knitting at a coarse wool-|loneliness, and the ravenous wolves ! is bad to travel in this deep snow !” the weariness of these long hours! these 
ae. The cottage consisted of one room with a| stocking, and Otto at his carving. Slowly lifting the little peep-hole cover,| The children ate their breakfast in thank- long, long hours !” she repeated to_herself, 
— me sitale ataie ahove, whare.wes Otin'abed.. In}... Ah!” sighed Gretchen, glancing at her/Which is generally cut in the outer door, ful haste. Otto obtained his five silver almost unconsciously. “It was but yester- 
1 1+ gi one corner stood a heavy chest of drawers, deserted wheel, that stood empty in the cor-| Otto surveyed the scene without, and inthe dolls fos sauna bends, parties vie aay I frand quite s sow tenenie sity 
coor and in another a large chair, almost too big | "¢" “I do not know when I shall spin again, |darkness could detect their leaping forms, the council-men gave him five more for his yonder rocks. I meant to have secured so 
a to move, and by the fire place a great wood- | Otto ?” so nearly pressed were they against the|courage, and the good Burgomaster’s wife) much of it to-day ; and now I am shut up 
. en settee, where her father used to sit and “Oh! in time,” said Otto, cheerfully. threshold, sent Gretchen a bundle of flax to spin, so|here alone, and I have nothing to do.” Then 
of qvery carve those pretty wooden figures, which | Otto was about fourteen now, a strong, fine} With a steady aim he fired, and a writh- that in the evening when Otto came home, she recalled her father’s parting wes: 
le syeem you see in the shop windows of our great | boy, who thought it incumbent upon him to|ing form told of the fatal bullet. A hush the old wheel sang once more by the chim- | «Have I oben toa greats preskel my Ine ad 
hese cases cities, and all of them, we can assure our | be # man, and cheer his dearly-loved Greteh-| followed, and then the pack sprang upon ney fire, and the children with loving hearts affection 2” ‘No, dearest father,” said she 
‘ds Willies readers, were cut in stormy winters by the | ©- , S their wounded comrade, and tore him with je sgia. God for all his goodness, and into herself. “Youshall see you Cameos evant 
once sup- roaring fires in Swiss homesteads, and have| “In time,” said Gretchen, mournfully.|famished eagerness, and in a moment more r years as they grew up to be respected | too much upon the love of your child. How 
helped the good, noble Switzers to many a|“Our meal is almost gone, Otto, and I see|rushed with renewed violence against the and truly pious and beloved, they er foolish was I in thinking 1 had nothing to 
our pam- well-earned penny. But the charm of the | 80 prospect of getting work.” door. Oh! how it shook, that frail wood-|*? talk over the wolf-night of their child-|do: I am obeying my beloved parent; 1 
be origina house was the spinning wheel, and Gretchen| “But,” replied her brother, “I shall getjen partition that lay between them and boot, anh Sant Sos age eh ht Beye jem chewing him my love. "ls 7 ™ 7 
wail him- had learned to spin both quick and well, and|a good price for this little water carrier.|death, but there wasa stronger defence be- God for their Father and Friend. sweet and blessed task? Was it not for 
, her plan was to obtain employment of this|Herr Appel-kupen, the Kaufmen, has|tween them and the howling brutes, the blood W. M. B. | this I began collecting all my little treas- 
! sort from some of the rich families in the| promised, if I succeed, to buy up all my |of whose wounded companion had only whet- ures? only I had grown so fond of them, I 
city, while Otto could carry her work back | pieces before spring.” ted them to a greater desire for the human THE FISHERMAN’S CHILD. had oe forgotten I was gathering them 
> and forth, while doing his errands. The| “And when shall you go to Berne,” asked |beings within—the protection of the arm of| ‘The little Ina lived with her father in |r him.” “Then she thought of the sweet 
— plan sueceeded ; every one was willing to/his sister, “the road is choked—and—and| God ! . cottage; on the lonely beach. She was his smile with which her father would reward 
IN. help the little Gretchen, and praised her for |—we hayn’t food enough, brother, for the) Again and again Otto loaded. and. fired,|only child, and‘her motherdied when she was her obedience on his return ; and though 
her courage; for God, the tender Father, week !” assisted by his sister, who handed him the/but an infant, All the tender recollections | the day was long and lonely, it was not un- 
had put it into their hearts to be kind to the| Her voice faltered, but her brother rose|powder and balls, and extinguished the fire|of love and care linked in the minds of most cheered by sweet moments of hope and love. 
No Sec- little orphan, because she was His child,|and kissed her tenderly. “We will trust|that he might see the better without, and children with the name of mother, with Ina} . At first the times of her father’s absence 
and He is ever mindful of those who have|in Providence, Gretchen,” he said, solemn-|one after another the brutes sank yelping on| belonged only to her father’s name. He | were but short, for he led her gently in the 
given their hearts to Him. Gretchen get ly, but.as he spoke the wail of the wind|the snow, till at length the thinned’ .and|had been to her, nurse, father, mother, and/|path of obedience ; but soon a harder trial 
us. plenty of work, and in, long summer days | swept down from the mountain gorge above| wounded pack fell off, and their howlings|even playmate; what wonder, then, if the|awaited her. His absence was prolonged 
she would sit at her cottage door and spin. | them, and brought with it a wild, strange| passed away up the mountain gorge whence| little maiden’s heart belonged to him alone,? | day after day ; the little maiden watched 
 apvanos Before her in the valley lay the lovely city, sound. they had issued. When he was compelled to leave her—as he | vainly and wearily at the casement for hi 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





return, The want of his cheering smile 
made the tedious hours of her confinement | 
almost intolerable ; her little heart sickened 
for very weariness, and she cried in the bit- 
terness of her soul, ‘If he shuts me out from 
every thing else ip this lonely room, why, 
oh! why does he not come himself to cheer 
his child’s sad heart ?” Dark thoughts then 
came in, such as the sweet child had never 
before known ; she tat last have whol- 
ly doubted her father’s love ; she have 

elt quite forsaken; but, as she - list- 
lessly round the room, her e anced to 
fall on one of the many conaiandaletaae 
ed in past days by her fond parent for her 
comfort. The light of love once more shone 
in upon her. All the past came back upon 
her soul; memory recalled a thousand acts 
of tenderness long forgotten. T the 
present was dark, the little Ina lived a few 
rapturous moments in the bright light of the 
past. The future soon caught its bright- 
ness, ‘Flow could I,” said she, ‘distrust 
his love? Hewill soon return; and then 
I shall love him with a tenfold energy,” Her 
hopes were not disa) pointed, nor had she 
now many days to wait ; but how joyful was 
her surprise when she found that her father 
had been himself e' in seeking for her, 
on a distant shore, ls far more brilliant 
than she could have discovered amidst her 
native rocks? How rewarded she felt when 
he himself traced the pattern and aided her 
in her work! Then, satisfied with hér sim- 
ple obedience, he explained the perils from 
which it had reseued her; and the little Ina 
learned to rejoice in a sacrifice of love.— 
Bickersteth. 





THE HAWKING PARTY. 

Two hundred years ago the practice of 
hawking was very general among the aris- 
tocracy of Kurope. It is still kept up by a 
few individuals who love to preserve the re- 
membrance of what they call the “good old 
times.” 

«But what is hawking ?” inquires one of 
our inquisitive young friends, who probably 
has forgotten the short account we gave of 
itsome two or three yearsago. Well, hawk- 
ing is a kind of field sport, in which hawks 
instead of dogs are used to hunt down game. 
These hawks are tamed and so completely 
trained to the business, that no sooner is a 
bird seen on the wing thanthe hawk quits 
the hand of its keeper, and darts after it 
like an arrow from a bow. When the pur- 
sued bird, which in the language of hawk- 
ers, is termed “the quarry,” happens to be. a 
powerful flier, the chase is kept up for near- 
ly an hour, and the spectacle is said to be 
very exciting. 

The cut represents a hawking party just 
assembling for a day’s sport, The meeting 
is in front of a princely mansion, and every 
thing around wears an aristocratic air, and 
indicates the presence of “high life,” 

aeiniebes 


WANTED, A PLACE. 


During breakfast one day, Lord Eardley 
was informed that a person had spplied for 
a footman’s place then vacant. @ was or- 
dered into the room, and a double-refined 
specimen of a genus greatly detested by his 
lordship, made his appearance, The manner 
of the man was extremely affected and con- 
sequential, and he determined to lower him 
a little, 

“Well, my good fellow,” said he, “you 
want a lackey’s place, do you?” 

“I come about an upper footman’s situa- 
tion, my lord,” said the gentleman, bridling 
up his head. 

“Oh, do ye, do ye,” replied Lord Eard- 
ley; “I keep no ‘upper servants ;’ all alike, 
all alike here.” 

“Indeed, my lord,” exclaimed this upper 
footman, with an air of shocked dignity, 
“what department, then, am I to consider 
myself éxpected to fill ?” 

“Department, department!” quoth my 
lord, in a tone of inquiry. 

“In what capacity, my lord ?” 

My lord repeated the word ‘‘capacity,” as 
if not understanding its application to the 
present subject. 

“I mein, my lord,” explained the man, 
“what shall I be ex to do, if I take 
the situation ?” 

“Oh, you mean if you take the place. I 
understand you now,” rejoined my lord 
“Why, you are to do every thing but sweep 
the chimneys and clean the pig«sties, and 
those I do myself!” 

The “gentleman” stared, scarcely know- 
ing what to make of this, and seemed to 
wich himself out of the room ; he, however 
grinned a ghastly smile, and ‘after a short 
ee inquired, “What salary does your 

lordship give ?” 

“Salary ! salary ” reiterated his incorri- 

le joriship ; “don’t know the word, don’t 

now the word, my good man.” 

Again the gentleman explained, “I mean 


what wages how 
echoed my lord, 


Taw 
Trip regained his sel ion 





question, which looked like ; and 

considering for-« f answered— 

first stipulating to be found in hair-powder, 
on ; 

and bouquet- should expect thirty 


pounds a year. 

‘ani ie much ?” demanded his 

rapidly. 

“Thirty pounds, my lord.” 

“Thirty pounds !” exclaimed Lord Eard- 
ley,in affected amazement, “make it guineas, 
and I'll come and live with you;” then 
ringing the bell, said to the servant who an- 
swered it, “Let out this ‘gentleman,’ he’s 
too good for me.” 





THE FAMILY. 


THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 


*Twas summer cve, the rosy light 
Had faded from the sky, 

And stars came twinkling pure and bright, 
Tarough the blue arch on high ; 

The western breezes softly stole 


To kiss the slee flower, 
And kindly, o’er the wearied earth, 
Came evening’s peaceful hour. 


There sat, within a quiet room, 
A mother, young and fuir, 


A chubby boy in : 
For every ring thing iD nts 
That prayer ascends to heaven, 
While for himself he humbly asks 
Each sin may be forgiven, 


And oft, in after years, when care 
Shall bow his spirit down, 
And the world, the cold, unfeeling world, 
Shall meet him with a frown ; 
Or when, allured from virtue’s path, 
He treads a dangerous way, 
O, he will turn to this blest hour, 
When first he knelt to pray. 


And the kind hand, which then was laid 
Upon his silken hair, 

And the soft voice which taught him first 
His simple words of prayer— 

Will come again with thrilling power, 
‘To still his pulses wild, 

And lure him back in that dark hour, 
Once more in heart, a child. 


*Tis o’er—the last ‘‘good night is eaid— 
The last fund kiss ww given— 

But rises not that childish prayer 
To Him who dwells in heaven ? 

Will nut His ear give heed as soon 
Unto an infant's cry, 

As when aseraph bows the knee 
Betore His throne on high? 


Yes, He who marks the aparrow’s fall— 
Who feeds the raven’s young, 
Will listen to the simple words 
Lisped by an infant tongue ; 
And thou, blest mother, teach thy child 
Early to kneel and pray, 
*Twill prove a beacon of the past, 
To light his future way. 
aha 
For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE, 


MRS.F. PF. BONNEY. 


‘Aunt Rosa, did you complete the list of 


Edward. 

“No, I did not, but I have only a few 
more to allude to. From the Spanish we 
have musquito, negro, punctilio, alligator, 
and palaver.” 

“Negro and palaver, are they Spanish ?” 
asked Susie. ‘Palaver seems like one of 
those Americanisms that express a great 
deal in a word.” 

“] gee,” said Miss Ray, “that it is by 
some traced to the Portuguese. What does 
it mean?” 

“Tdle talk, flattery,” said Susie, reading 
from Webster. 

“It was first applied by the Portuguese 
to a council of African chiefs. In civilized 
countries palaver is called by courtesy, dip- 
lomacy. Conventions of Africans are not 
the only ones where idle talk, and many 
words about small matters are heard. Car- 
go, embargo, trade, traffic, are Spanish 
words. Our sea terms are many of them 
Dutch, as sloop, schooner, yacht. Can you 
give me a reason for that, Edward?” said 
Miss Ray, smiling, as she observed his ea- 
gerness to speak. 

“Yes, Aunt Rosa, for I am reading Ban- 
croft, to mother, and have just learned that 
the Dutch, heretofore an obscure people, be- 
gan in the reign of King James to engross 
the carrying trade of the world. Their 
ships were found in all harbors. In Vir- 
ginja, in Africa, the Indian Ocean, even the 
remote harbors of China and Japan. Free- 
dom, enterprise, and skill, made*the Dutch 
successful, but other nations forgetting how 
she had gained it, grew envious of het suc- 

” 





“Ob, what * 
What dye ask-—what diye ask” 


cogs. 


.|the words adopted from various sources, 


words in what you termed the residue ?” asked | 


ws abt hly eotmaion ofthe en 
oe, ey © en 
ous)” said Mrs, Royse. 

“Yes, mother, and when you desired me 
to notice that, I promised you that the next 
time I found myself envying anybody, I 
should stop and ask myself if I had not bet- 
ter be them.” 

“A wise resolution, Edward,” remarked 
Susie, with gravity. 

‘Thank you, Miss Minerva,” Edward re- 
plied, bowing respectfully. 

“The nomenclature of steam navigation, 
which is American,” continued Miss Ray, 
“has also become universal. You will hear, 
says an American traveller, Frenchmen on 
the Rhone, Danes in the belts, Teutons on 
the Rhine, Magyars and Slaves on the Dan- 
ube, and Arabs on the Nile, all alike shout- 
ing, Aalf steam, go ahead, stop her, so often, 
that an uninstructed traveller often express- 
es an agreeable surprise, at the remarkable 
resemblance between heathen Arabic, or bar- 
barous Dutch and good mother English. I 
have now completed my general allusion to 


which remain after assigning ninety-five 
parts to the Saxon, Latin and Greek.” 

“Could we write or speak without these 
words ?” asked Susie. “They appear so im- 
portant to me, that there is little left for the 
Saxon.” 

“Exactly my impression !” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, “although I remember all the time 
that sixty parts of the whole are Saxon.” 

“Yes, and Saxon has more power than 
all the others, because it is the bond which 
unites them all in one language. You could 
not compose a single sentence without Saxon 
words.” 

“Could we compose one of pure Saxon ?” 
asked both. 

“Yes, dears, one that would be perfect, 
lacking nothing. You could write an essay 
in pure Saxon, and it would be the best of 
English, terse, yet forcible, always to the 
point, never weak. The great proportion of 
Saxon words in the English classics make 
them what they are, wells of pure English. 
No modern orator ever spoke as Daniel 
Webster did. The grandeur, purity and 
force of his style arose from his constant 
use of Saxon words. By-the-by, Edward, I 
heard one or two little incidents, when at 
Hanover, that will please you; you know 
that Daniel Webster graduated from Dart- 
mouth College. I was visiting a friend one 
afternoon, when the bell rang, and my friend, 
Miss McM., herself answered to the call. 
She came back much amused by the conver- 
sation which had passed between her and the 
strangers. Two pene freshmen, as the col- 
lege boys call the new comers, had rung to 
inquire if the room occupied by Daniel 
Webster when a freshman, was to be let. 

“«No,’ answered Miss McM., ‘it is not.’ 

*«Q! that is too bad, because you see,’ 
said one looking archly towards the other, 
then entreatingly at the lady, ‘we hoped 
there might be virtue enough left in the old 
walls to inspire our dull heads.’ 

“Daniel Webster’s room in this house!’ 
I exclaimed, ‘where, which one ?” 

‘Phe little chamber where you and Nel- 
lie have so often slept, or rather talked all 
night.’ 

« If Lhad known it was Daniel Webster’s 
room, then it might have made my chatter 
more dignified.’ 

‘Foolish young hero worshippers,’ re- 
marked a lady present, looking after them. 
‘I would have told them to do as Daniel 


did, mind their business and study hard, |® 


instead of expecting dull walls to inspire 
duller brains. Are you often troubled to 
show the room 7 

« ‘Thave been recently. People carry off 
my common larkspurs, poppies, and phloxs 
to preserve, because they grew in the gar- 
den of the house where Webster once room- 
ed,’ 

“That evening I related the incident to 
an elderly lady, who had resided in Hanover 
for many years. ‘This lady spoke in such 
a measured, emphatic way, that each sen- 
tence seemed embued with the wisdom of an 
oracle. 

«*Now—really !’ she exclaimed, ‘I am 
afraid that somebody will hear that I once 
lived in the house where Daniel Webster 
boarded. Yes—to be sure I did—and he 


we didp’t think ifsmch ‘an honor then. If 
he asked one-of us for our company home, 
we always had an excuse ready/ We were 
dreadfully afraid of being laughed at, be- 
cause he was so odd !’ 

‘But how did he appear, Mrs. Clair?’ 
was my eager inquiry. 

“Just as well as anybody, I suppose. 
They get up strange stories about him now, 
that havn’t one word of truth in them, I 
knew him well, he was a modest, well-be- 
haved, hard-working student. I don’t sup- 
pose you could find a steadier one any where. 
All the reason we were shy was because we 
were giddy, silly girls, and we felt that he 
was different. He had an earnest way of 
looking at you, with his thoughts deep into 
something else. I suppose now, that he was 
absorbed in some profound subject. Well, 
well—we were happy, thoughtless young 
folks in those days. Maybe we'd better 
have been sedate and studious, at any rate, 
he went beyond us all before many years.’ ” 

’ “Aunt Rosa, when you come down to so- 
ber facts about these great men, you find 
that you have got to work to imitate them,” 
remarked Edward, and then he relapsed in- 
to a reverie, in which young Webster’s stu- 


dious, thoughtful brow was the most prom- b 


inent object. 





JUDICIOUS COMMENDATION. 


“Father,” said Isaac Ford, as he came 
where his father was sitting in the shade of 
a large chestnut, conversing with a neigh- 
bor, “I have raked up all that hay.” 

His father gave him a slight nod, and 
went on talking with his fri Isaac was 
disappointed. He had exerted all his 

in performing the work assigned 

him by his father. He had done it very 

well. He expected that his father would 

ress some rise at his having finished 

it 20 soon, aad ane have pes Un some 

words of commendation. He called his fa- 

ther’s attention again, by saying, “I have 

finished raking up the hay—what shall I 
do next ?” 

“You may go to picking up stones in the 
sheep pasture.” 

Isaac went away with a sad countenance.. 
His feeling of disappointment was well-nigh 
changed into a sense of injustice. 

Mr. James noticed it, and said to Mr. 
Ford, “Do you never praise your children 
when they do well?” 

Mr. Ford hardly knew what to answer, 
and therefore was silent. 

“I think we often err in not praising our 
children when they deserve it. A pareat’s 
commendation is a great stimulus to well- 
doing on the part of the child.” 

“Is there no danger of their substituting 
the love of praise for a sense of duty, as the 
principle of action ?” 

“Not if the parent is judicious in his com- 
mendation. The principle of commending 
well-meant though imperfect endeavors is 
sanctioned by our Lord in the parable of 
the talents, and in the account of the final 
Judgment.” — Observer. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


——-e-—. 


JESSIB’S HYACINTH. 


Jessie Burns had several plants growing 
in pots on the window—a fuschia, a _helio- 
trope, a tea rose, and a bridal daisy; but 
the most cherished of all was a hyacinth, 
which was in a beautiful purple vase. She 
had bought the bulb and vase with her own 
money at a seed store in November; had 
filled the vase with pure water, a little 
warmed, then placed the bulb which looked 
exactly like a little dried onion, in it, and 
set itin a south window, where it would 
catch the sunshine. 

In a few days little white roots began to 
appear at the bottom of the bulb; these 
w longer every day, till the vase was 
quite filled with the thread-like roots. Jes- 
sie changed the\water once in two weeks, 
but after a month’s watching she began to 


grow impatient, and to wonder why no green B 


oots showed themselves. 

“Jt is a real stupid old thing!” she said 
oneday. ‘I should think 'twould be asham- 
ed to look so dry and ugly on top, when it 
has got such lotsof roots! What are they 
good if it never puts out leaves and 

wers? Yam half a mind to throw it 
away ; it‘isn’t a bit pretty, and everybody 
said it would be so beautiful! QO dear! I 
wish I had spent my money for something 
else ;” and oy was ready to cry with vexa- 
tion. 

“Be patient, my little daughter,” said 
Mrs. Burrs. “By and by it will send upa 
green shaft containing the flowers, which 
will, be both beautiful and fare! 

ut Jessie looked at it with pouting lips, 
and said she wished it would Be about it 





roomed with my uncle; too! I have been 





to many a party with him, in my day, bat | 


then. She didn’t believe it ever would ; it 
was just as dry and brown as it was the day 
she got it. 





Meantime the poor, abused hyaci 
doing its very best. Within ‘eet ee 
cover wonderful processes were going on, 
Those thread-like roots absorbed and 
tied nourishment to the centre ol the bok, 
and its heart had grown warm with a niys. 
terious life. Every fibre felt the str 
thrill, and laid aside its torpor ; every little 
cell, of which it had hundreds, had its work 
to do—not one was idle; avd by their joint 
labor a little plant was in time com leted, 

ect in every part. Within a tiny green 

ud was packed away layer upon layer of 

tinted leaves of the most exquisite hue; and 

when i was lek this tiny green bud wag 
up into light through a small o 

fea the top of the bulb. = 

“O, it’s green, mother ; it’s green! [¢ 
will grow now!” shouted Jessie, in an eg. 
stacy of delight. 

And grow it did, -The bud parted into 
six b green leaves, and among them lay 
nestled little flower-buds just tipped with 
pink. These gradually opened, till at length 
ten lovely blossoms hung like graceful little 
bells from the tall flower-stalk, filling the 
room with fragrance. Everybody admired 
it; everybody said, “What exquisite color! 
what delicious perfume!” Jessie’s little 
heart was overflowing with joy and gladness, 
and she exclaimed, “It wanted to have 
roots before it had flowers; didn’t it, mo. 
ther ?” 

“Yes, dear: first roots, then leaves, then 
lossoms, Just so it is with fair and love. 
ly heart flowers ; there must be a silent, un. 
observed growth down deep in the soul be- 
fore we can see the beautiful blossoms on 
the surface, scattering fragrance and bless- 
edness ail around them. e must be pa- 
tient, and wait quietly for the seeds we 
plant to root.” And as she stroked the soft 
curls back from her little daughter’s brow, 
her heart grew warm with faith, and the 
sweet trust that many a fair plant was tak- 
ing root in that young soul, to bloom forey- 
ermore ; though the time seemed long since 
some of the seeds were sown, and as yet no 
greenness or beauty showed they were not 
perished. 

“They will yet spring up and blossom, 
and bear fruit,” said the hopeful mother; 
“and fill many hearts with joy and sunshine, 
a at last make glad the city of our 


WHAT BECAME OF JOHN. 


“What is to be done with John?” said an 
anxious father to his® wife. «He won’t 
study. Mr. Mayhew says he might as well 
be out of school as in, for all the good he 
can do him.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said his wife. “I 
did hope John would take to study under 
Mr. Mayhew.” 

He didn’t, and his father took him from 
school, and put him into an express office. 
“Tt is a brisk place, and I am in hopes it 
will stir John up,” said his father. Jobn 
appeared quire interested for a time, and his 
father and mother took courage. 

“Well,” said the express-man coming to 
Mr. Brownat the end of three months, “your 
boy isn’t the right article for us.” 

“What's wanting?” said his father. 

“More steam,” answered the express-man. 
“We want a hand that'll put through.” 

“Sorry,” said Mr, Brown, “sorry.” John 
left the express office. 

He thought he should like to be clerk in 
a dry-goods store. After a while his father 
succeeded in getting him a situation. He 
took the place of another boy, who was sick, 
“It will at least give him a chance,” said his 
mother, “and if he makes himself useful, 
maybe they won’t part with him afterJames 
comes back.” John took his place behind 
the counter, and an older clerk undertook 
to show him how. Mr. and Mrs, Brown 
were in hopes, 

In about six months the sick boy was 
well and strong, and returned to the store. 
As business was flourishing, they hoped 
John would be kept too; but it was not 
long before the shopkeeper saw Mr, Brown 
in the street, and began, “I wanted to speak 
a word about your boy, sir. I’m afraid he 
isn’t cut out for storekeeping. Perhaps 
there’s something else he’d like better.” 

“What's the difficulty?” asked Mr. 
Town. 

“He isn’t wide awake enough for our busi- 
ness,” said his employer. 


“Sorry,” said his father. “John isn’t a 
vicious boy.” 

“Not at all,” answered the shopk , 
“not at all. John isa good tempered boy 
as ever was, but not for us.” 


Mr. Brown next set his son to weedin, 
the garden. Whilehe was weeding, aod 
really making some progress, his father 
thought about trying him on a farm, espe- 
cially as farms were not tilled by steam, and 
work was timed by the slower processes of 
wind and weather, John himself was pleas- 
ed with the idea. 

Farmer Burney was applied to. “Yes,” 
said the good-natured and obliging man, 
“Pll try him.” 

He has no vicious inclinations,” said 
Mr. Brown. “John is not a bad boy.” ., 
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So John went to live on Mr. Burney’s 
fine farm, situated about six miles from 
home, one of the best farms in all the region 


round xink Johm will like there,” said both 
rents to each other. 

He staid almost a year before the farmer 
said anything special about him, nor did 
his father a: He was only glad he staid. 
That looked well. é 

One day his father, passing that way, 
stopped. “Well,” said Mr. Brown, seeing 
the farmer in the field, “where’s Ji ohn ?” 

“The last [ saw him, he was leaning on 
his spade,” said Mr. Burney, smiling. 

“Where shall [ find him?” asked Mr. 
Brown. we ale 

«J reckon you'll find him just about 
there,” answered the farmer. r. Brown 
went, and there John was. 

And there he’s been, leaning cn his spade, 
ever since. Not at Mr. Burney’s, however. 
Everything and everybody else were busy. 
The sun was shining, the breezes blowing, 
the corn growing, the grain ripening, the 
brooks ranning, the flowers blooming, the 
weeds rooting. The birds were singing, the 
bees gathering their wan, the oxen drawing 
their loads, the cows making milk, the wo- 
men churning butter. Nothing was idle; 
even the little ant was tugging with all its 
might. With such a busy world about him, 
everything doing its appointed work, and 
God himself setting the example, Johnalone 
was idle. 

And he grew upa pooridler. Idlers 
do no good to themselves or others. They 
never succeed in business, never get along, 
and nobody wants them. Idleness prov- 
ed itself in John’s case, what it does ina 
thousand other cases, the mother of igno- 
rance, uselessness aad poverty.—Child’s 
Paper. 





READING THE BIBLE. 


It is more fashionable to own Bibles 
than to read them, and they often lie un- 
opened for days in the parlor and the cham- 
ber. There are some good suggestions to 
children in the following article, by which, 
perhaps, older persons also may profit : 


“OQ mother,” said Willie, “I have read 
five chapters thismorning.” A look of pride 
dashed on his bright countenance, he closed 
his Bible, and, uttering these words, looked 
up in his mother’s face. He felt that he had 
done something great, and expected commen- 
dation, for the little boy loved praise, as 
many boysdo. But his mother said noth- 
ing then, for she understood well his habit 
of reading. Many days, I am sorry to say, 
passed without his reading a chapter; and 
then, when toldjof his neglect, he would take 
a sudden start and run over four or five 
chapters, and feel that he had retrieved his 
past negligence. But from such reading, 
little good came. It was too hasty and ir- 

ular to make a deep impression. 
is little incident led me to think of 
some hints about reading the Bible, which 
I here offer to my youthful readers : 

1, Read the Bible regularly. A good 
man of old says: “I have esteemed the 
words of Thy mouth more than my necessa- 
ry food.” This is the true idea. The Bi- 
ble is daily bread, to be taken regularly, 
that the seed may grow thereby. 

2. Read the Bible attentively. The mean- 
ing of the Bible is the word of God. Un- 
less he that reads gets the meaning, it will 
not de him any good. Hasty reading of a 
great many chapters at once, is. of no ad- 
vantage. Read slowly, a little at a time, 
and think on what you read, and you will 
understand and remember it. 

8, Read the Bible as God’s book. Not 
merely because the father or mother wish 
you to read it, but for a better reason, be- 
cause God speaks to you in the Bible. When 
I have seen a little girl run in, her eyes 
sparkling with joy,crying, “‘O mother, here’s 
a letter has father to me, for my name is 
on the outside,” I always wish she might 
thus look on the Bible, for it isa letter 
from our Father in heaven. So feel, and so 
read, and you will not grow weary of the 
good Book. 





WHAT A TESTAMENT DID. 


It used to make me shudder to hear Wil- 
lie H—— pass the house, he was so profane. 
Many times I have called my little ones 
from their play when I have seen Willie 
passing the house, as he drove a neighbor’s 
cows to and from the pasture. Such vulgar 
and profane language I had never heard 
from the lips of a child. One day a lady 
called him to her. 

“Do you go to school, Willie ?” 

A gruff “No” was the only reply. 

“Can you read?” 

“No, not much; and [ don’t want to.” 

The lady pitied the boy. He had noen- 
couragement or instruction at home. . His 
parents were very poor, and what was far 
worse, vicious, and the people with whom he 
lived saw little to encourage them to instruct 


" |«and the best of it is, you wou’t have to 


He assented, with a look of wonder, and 


to meeting the next Sabbath. 
Now a year has passed. Among those 
who steadily worship at yonder sanctuary 


there is not a more punctual or attentive 


worshipper than Willie H——. I love to 
watch ime as he sits, with his kal riveted 
upon the minister, seeming ink every 


word he utters. The same little Testament 
is seen in the Sabbath school as often as the 
week comes round. With his lesson well 
learned, and his hair neatly brushed back 
from a fine open brow, and his clean “ 
to-meeting suit,” you would not recognize 
him as the ragged, rough, vulgar boy of a 
year ago. He still passes my house upon 
his daily errand, but the children are no 
longer called away at his approach. He is 
as modest and respectful as he was formerly 
rude and profane. 


1 9e—Th 
SMOKING IN FRANCES.’ 


The under graduates of the French col- 
leges smoke from six to ten cigars apiece 
daily, and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion says the practice must be put a stop to, 
or it will put a stop to the brains of the 
scholars, The winners of scholastic prizes 
are never found among the smokers. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





* THE CHICK-A-DEE. 


Near the window where I’m sitting, 
Stands a bare and leafless tree ; 
Shivering under winter’s breath, 
Daily dying winter’s death ; 
There a merry chick-a-dee 
Sings as two and fro he’s flitting. 


Icy winds around him playing, 
Wildly rock his foothold frail ; 
Yet that little bird of cheer, 
Chirps his chick-a-dee-dee clear ; 
Arm’d in coat of feathery mail, 
Laughs he in his cradle swaying. 


On the bird I crave a blessing, 
On the happy chick-a-dee ; 
Thus amid the storm of life, 
Groans of death and noise of strife, 
Let me sing - blithe as he, 
Cheerfulness and peace possessing. 
Pion’s Herald. 





PICKING BLACKBERRIES. 


The old blackberry woman, in her old 
wagon, with her old horse and every thing 
old but the fine, fresh delicious berries which 
filled the pails in the bottom of the old wag- 
on, was a team we liked to see stopping at 
our door for there was a hope of blackber- 
ries. How good they looked! how tasty ! 
She asked high, therefore mother did not al- 
ways buy; and Josh used to vent his dis- 
approbation by calling her “old miser” in a 
most judicial manner. But when mother 
did, and a plate of the shiny, black, cool, 
delicious fruit was placed upon the tea-ta- 
ble, we all ate Marm Nason’s blackberries 
heartily, and thought her very good for 
bringing them. 

In the winter, when she fetched her el- 
derberry wine, she promised to take Mary 
with her in blackberry-time. What a 
delightful promise was that. It was laid 
up in the snuggest corner of Mary’s heart ; 
and when spring came, with its buds and 
blossoms, it was often taken out and held 
up to the family consideration. To go 
blackberrying! Would that happy day 
ever come? It did come. One hot morn- 
ing in August the old team pulled up be- 
fore the door, and Mary was asked to be 
ready on its return from market, to go and 
spend the day in the blackberry pastures. 
The hot, damp weather was ripening the 
fruit fast, and the old wagon was coming 
back with a fresh load in the afternoon. 
Happy Mary! What pail should she car- 
ry? What basket was dig enough to bring 
home her pickings ? 

“Yes,” said Josh, who wanted to go too, 


pay that old cheat; you'll get ’em for noth- 


2° 


ng. 
“Hardly that,” said father, who stood by 
seeing the preparations. 
“She won’t have to pick and pay too, will 
she ?” asked Josh, indignantly. 
“We'll see what they cost,” said father. 
Dressed in a clean cool calico and white 
cape bonnet, with her mother’s second best 
parasol to ward off the hot noontide rays, 
basket in aioe yin: small, in her 
eae ot Mary started in the old wagon. 
he old berry woman proved a most agree- 
able travelling companion the four or ‘five 
miles’ ride, and her black cottage at the énd 
of it, with her grandson Peter at the door 
expecting them, was more delightful than a 
palace to Mary’s expectant eyes on that 


how thick, “thick as grasshoppers” was, for 
picking was not a very sociable business, 


each one epving off among the thickets, 
Sa 


musn’t eat,she must pick,”—a view of things 
not to her taste, 


ite regardless of the others. - Nor was 
sorry to go her way, especially when 
Pete, inclined to “boss” her, said ‘she 


A serious drawback to enjoyment, how- 
ever, was the onslaught of mosquitoes. Such 
frightful bites! Then the still, stifling heat. 
Not a breath of air was stirring among the 
bushes. Her parasol, where was it? ced 
Nason, after a while, with motherly regard, 
came hunting up the little girl. She look- 
ed into her basket. The proof of diligence 
was considerably wanting “If you carry 
the berries home one way you can’t anoth- 
er,” said the old berry woman—a way of 
putting the thing at once convincing and 
conclusive. ‘I’m going to pick for my bas- 
ket now,” she said, clambering up a rock to 
make sure of a loaded spray overhead. Los- 
ing foothold, down she pitched into the bush, 
tearing her dress and staining her bonnet. 
Not to cry was impossible. 

By sunset Mary presented herself at 
home, red with Heat, bit by mosquitoes, 
scratched by thorns, dress torn, bonnet soil- 
ed, parasol lost, and berries—there was a 
emall plateful. Peter gave her some of his. 

“I reckon you found it tough work, 
Mary,” cried Josh, evidently with little re- 
spect for her afternoon’s work. 

“Every thing in this world, you see, my 
children, has its price,” said father, “every 
harvest its toil, every work its labor.” 

“I know it’s hard picking berries,” said 
Mary, “that’s what I know.” And it was 
a lesson I do not think she ever forgot. 
When she grew up, her servants were well 
paid, her washerwoman was well paid, her 
seamstresses were well paid, for she knew 
that everything in the world had its price— 
everything. The soldier must pay his price 
for a soldier’s glory ; that price is the cold 
ground for a pillow, midnight marches, the 
smoke of battle, risk of life and limb. If 
you don’t pay the price, you can’t havea 
soldier’s fame. If you want learning, you 
must pay the price of hard study. For 
wealth, you must pay the price ot grinding 
labor. Every sin too has its price. You 
cannot lie or cheat without paying for it in 
shame and degradation. You cannot drink, 
smoke, and give way to self-indulgence with- 
out its price—loss of health, vigor, perhaps 
reason itself, And so, dear chiidren, you 
cannot expect to have the virtues which 
crown a noble life without noble aims, with- 
out resistance to temptation, self-denial and 
earnestness. You cannot have pardon with- 
out penitence, and the blood of Christ to 
take your sins away. You cannot havethe 
fruits of piety without daily prayer, watch- 
fulness, and Christian nurture. Without 
the Christian’s cross, you can never wear the 
Christian’s crown. 

What things will you pay for? That’s 
the great question of your life—Child’s 
Paper. 

Pliage ds 
FAMILIES OF FLOWEBS. 

“Mother !—mother! can’t I have some 

flowers ?” 


“Yes, my dear, a whole family of them, 
if you wish.” 


' _ ~ : ees P “Oh, mother! there’s the t big old | 
she procured a nice New Testament, and | every s y took scared scattered | Sunflower—bigger than all the rest ; let’s 
Gros his name in it. Jn due time he call-| them payed direction. Lively times! ia i Pha i John—‘regular old 
ed, seemed pleased atthe interest the lady | Soon they were among the high Sev-| thick-head !” , 

felt in him, and promised her that he would | eral women were there picki Maryskip-| “Yes, get Sunflower. Now, goand get 
try to pick out at least one verse a da} re ene te ate ing and eat-| your famtly—-all the brothers and sisters of 
his New Testamrent, and that he would go | ing and chatting, though she soon saw that | each branch that you can find.” 


“Maybe we can find the dandfather, too,” 
lisped Jenny, as she flitted away, endeavor- 
ing in vain to kee pe with her shouting 
brother.—Little Pilgrim. 





THE NEEDLE AND THE THREAD. 


“Mamma,” said a little girl, watching her 
mother’s busy fin; “which is really most 
uéeful, the needle or the thread ?” 

You smile at such a question, and so did 
the mother, as she replied that ‘‘one would 
be of no use without the other, in sewing ;” 
but at the same time she thought how often 
a strife had been raised upon the same point, 
among those who depend upon each other as 
much as do the needle and the thread. The 
rich and the poor, the statesman and the 
merchant, the man who works with his hands 
and he who works with his brains, could 
neither do without the other. And so it is 
in the church ; each bas his own place and 
work, however small or humble he may be. 
I read, not long since, of a poor old colored 
woman who had for years been confined to 
abed of suffering. She was visited by a 
good rich man, who said to her, 

“Betty, does it not seem to you strange 
that God should keep you here so long, 
when you can do nothing in the world ?” 

“Ah! massa,” said the good old woman, 
“you no understand ! Heavenly Father have 
something for me to do. You can give a 

t deal of money, Massa B , but it 
not du the church so much good, without 
poor old Betty’s prayers!” And old Betty 
was right. It is just as Paul said —“The 
eye cannot say unto the hand, 1 have no 
need of thee! Neither again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you!” Let us 
each be content with the place and the work 
which God has given us, dear children ; and 
never despise any ore whom we think isin a 
lower station, or has fewer gifts than our- 
selves. He may, by making the best use of 
those gifts, be far more useful in the world 
than we!—Children’s Guest. 








A GOOD ANSWER. 


A little boy and girl, about three and five 
years old, were one day playing out doors, 
when the little boy began to throw stones at 
a toad. His sister tried to stop him, and 
said that she should tell his mother ; but he 
would not stop. Pretty soon she said to 
him— 

“Who made that toad ?” ; 

He did not reply, and she asked him 
again— 

“Who made that toad?” At last he an- 
swered, 

“Dod made it.” 

“Well,” said she, “he didn’t make it for 
you to throw stones at,” 

Wasn’t that a good answer ? 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Family. Great care is taken 
to obtain for every number a fresh and original variety 





of matter in all those departments which are essential to this 
end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly 
services that areintended to eurich its columns. 

Its Religious Faith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as modified by Edwards and his school into whatis 
familiarly known as the ‘‘“New England Theology.” 

In matters of reform it seeks to identify itself with that con- 
servative progress which tries all things and holds fast that 





The two children gazed at each other a 
moment in mute astonishment, and then 
laughed boisterously, the elder exclaiming— 

“Jenny, what does she mean 2” 

M “Don’t know, I’m sure; let’s go and ask | 
er.” 

So they went in the house, and up the 
long stairs, until they came toa window, 
where their mother was sitting, expecting 
their eager inquiry. | 





“What did you mean, mother ?” 

“Weil, my dears, you may get an Aster, | 
in the first place—one of each color—they 
are brothers and sisters. Then you may get 
one of each variety of Dahlias—they are 
cousins of the Asters. Now, can you think 
of any more flowers that must belong to this | 
family—that look like them, and have thick | 
heads ?” 

“I guess Marigold, mother,” said Jenny. | 

“And I guess Coreopsis—and Daises are 
thick-headed, if they are so little,” said | 
John. 

“What should you think of May-weed ?” | 

“Is that cousin to the Daisy !—that is too 
bad,” sighed Jenny. 

“Now think of another—can you?” 

“There’s the Chrysanthemum,and the Ey- 
erlasting, and—” 

“The—the Burdock.” 

“Bah! Burdock ain’t a flower,” said 
John, with a sneer—“nor Thistle !” 

“Never mind ; weeds belong in families, 
as well as flowers,” said the mother—*what 
do you éall Dandelions?” 


” 





warm August day. 





him. After a few kind inquiries, . 
“Will you call 3. minute as you go back, 
Willie?” 


After resting and eating dinner, cooked | 
| by Peter himself, they set forth to the pas- 
|ture. On the way the little girl discovered ' 


beled ’re cousins, and they are pretty, 
said Jenny. 
‘““Feverfew—here’s some, mother—what 
relation is that?” : 

“That's @ cousin.” 





which is good—yet which never refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility that God may have “provided some better thing for 
us,”’ without which we shall not be made perfect, 

It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet it nev- 
er holds its peace from advocating what it esteems to be good, 
or from rebuking what it feels to be evil, lest the cry of “poli- 
tics’’ should be raised against it. 

It aims to promoteand give expression to a healthy and 
liberal Christian upon Slavery, ce, Po- 
pery, Infidelity, and all questions of general morality ; seek- 
ing, as far as possible, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 
@ controversy. 

Not unmindful of tne intense interest with which thegreat 
rebellion is watched by the public, weendeavor in the present 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paper for the times, and to answer Intelligently in each num- 
ber, the question, How goes the war! Every issue contains 
a carefully prepared digest of the war news, designed espe- 
cially for those who do not have constant access tothe daily 
papers, while asa and clear for the 
week, it is not less acceptable to such as dally read the more 
minute details of the secular press. 

Grateful for that generous patronage which, in eleven years, 
hasraised it trom the place ofa beginner in the difficult field 
of Journalism without « single pledged subscriber, to a leading 
denominational! position in New England ; the CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST will strive more and more todeserve the favor 
which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re 








ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next 


His followers, and to work the works of Him that sent it, with 
all its heart, and soul, and mind and st 


The terms of the CONGREGATION ALIST, sent by mail, 


are $2a year, in advance ; $1 for six months, 
GALEN JAMES & CO., Pustisuers, 
15 CornHiLL, Boston. 


a Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. - 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
SABBATH SOHOOLS and private individuals who 
meéafirstcall. I 
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THE BOSTON RECORDER, 


The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 
THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOT BIGOTED IN 
ITS ATTACHMENT FO FORMS. 


The Recorder is designed more especial:y for New England 
clergymen and families, but .* \s adapted to interest all who 
Jove the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
land, wherever they may be found in our broad country. I 
intended to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
in the land, a religiousjournal. While it aims togive literary, 
political and other secular inf t tent 4 
in such a paper, it takes no side in party politics, but endéav- 
Ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scripiural 
truth and human obligation as decided “by the law of 
God. The religious newspaper is really a preacher to all 
into whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Record- 
er intend that the matter it containsand the manner in 
which it is presented, shall be such as to benefit, morally and 
teligiously, all who read it from week to week. 
The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it to which 
the proprietors would ask specialattention. While it is Con- 
e in its ‘ons and fe 
it does not forget that Christianity islarger than denomina- 
tion, and it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 
The Recorder is also in warm sympathy with the great re 
Ngious movements of the day. It is the unflinching friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever alm to preserve 
them from unjust and and 











help them on in their heaven-appointed work. It will seek 
to uphold good men In their efforts to do good, while it will be 
faithful to point out the:r errors. 

The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 
portant literary matters. 


In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 
the famfly, and to those who cultivate the soil, the Recorder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care, and many facile and 
able pens are employed upon it. 

The terns of the Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per 
sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
filth copy gratis. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
of the price. 

LBSDUNS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hop- 

kins. 16 mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH L£HEK DOCTRINES. By Nebemiah 
Adams, D.D. 12 mo. cloth, $1.25. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 
ofthe Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D.D. 
10, Cloth, 85 cts. 

THE BETLER LAND ; or, the Believer’s Journey and Fu- 
ture Home. By A. C. Thompson, D.D. 12mo, cloth, sécts. 

KiTT0'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LIt- 

ERATURE by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustration. 

Svo, S12 be. Cloth $3 00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 
Malcom, D.D. 16mo, my phe) cts. 

MOTHERS OF THE WiSK DGOOD. By Jabez Burns, 

MY MUTHER ; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

THE CHURCH IN BAKNEST. By Kev. John A. James. 

lsmo, cloth, 40 cts. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 


cts. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 
ary to Burmah. Withan Introductory Essay,by Wm. R. 

1 D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
~~ ares By Rey. A. Morton Brown, lémo, cloth, 60 
cents. 

4 LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heazt, the 
Home, and the Market-place. By W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 

16mo, cloth, 63 cts 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Welland Reap Well. 

tor the Young, 16mo, cloth, 63 cts. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God’s Message. By 


combe. . l6mo, cloth, 75 cts 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILD. to Guide them to the 
the Path of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. lémo, 
cloth, 42 cts. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. l6mo, cloth, 63 cts. 





TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchia 
Complaints, and all Throat Irritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 
produces debility, and its unerring certainty in all of the above 
Complai: ts with the fact young and oid may use it 
every hour or half-hour without the least restraint. 

Make it your pocket companion by , and your bedside 
riend by night, using it whenever you please. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne 


Cures all Vomplaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
such as Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, Tooth-Ache, Ear- 
Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Complaints, Nervous and 
Spasmodic Sick Head-Ache, tothat terror of ali Nervous 
dispositions, ‘‘Loss of Sleep.” 


Hannewell’s Electric Pills, 


Designed as a special assistant to the abov: preparer 
tions 6s of Biliousness and Indigestion. Iam willing by 
their simplicity, to challenge the World for an equal in cases 
where the great ty isa gentile and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pil! Box of the Stomach. 
al Justic e Valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
, is to learn their real character from the Pamphlets to be 
found with ali dealers, or will besent free by 


JOHN L. HUNNEWSLL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACBUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealersin every 
¥ and town. Prices within the reach of all. 
‘ac simile of signature over cork of genuine only. 
Wholesale agents tor Boston—J.W.Huxwewrt & Co.; Gro 
U. Goopwin & Co.; M.S. Burr & Co.; Weexs & Porras’ 
Raze, Gorse 6 Co., and Carter, CoLcorp & Preston. 





THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol, 35, 

The Oldest Youth’s and Family Paper is the YOUTH’ 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fitt 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, feir type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakenin 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends i 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearanc 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companio 
come ?""is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army ofour 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
jon’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 





Of ALL THE PUBLISHING ring the rast tex | to add to the elements of excelience by which'ft Is already 
YEA! 

The plan I have of late adopted of giving a trade to | Commended. Order it to the address ofyour™ © or some 
Sirircat Sear emia gia oat ding | young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 
to invest. cat! have eaenon meds for tthe priv. OLMSTEAD & CO 
lags ofgeveeunneany Socks thay cine sewer = iy 
Fad yt ne 5 bis ey ~ 22 Scuoot Sraxer, Boston. 
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150 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
' is very ancient, { ue, had at this time & disease him, and | which they seemed to value more than life? ; 

YOUTH’S COMPANION. curs and sat A how’ msinaton tae |ae'Uibday east te Riad, to Weed’ sedis [ome ths coven? bu ii fearing to CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND np 

the clock atrikes the hour eleven—on Tuesday, that Mustapha must be drowned. be afloat on such a sea as life, where are FLECTOR, 

and Friday twelve—-the head Warden, _— Early one morning Robert set out with him | eo many rocks, end shoals, and quicksands, Volume Forty-two. 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 19, 1861. | man Porter,) clothed in a long réd cloak, to execute the sentence, and rowed into the | without either compass or pilot. Yet this is 

ing & bie Lend.ohage buoch of Dapnend of middle of the Seine. .As Mustapha wasa good|the condition of thousands. Reader, is it 
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For thé Companion. 
MAHOGANY CUTTERS. 

The mahdgany tree grows to an immense 
size, and on this account is often called the 
King of the Forest.’’ Five hundred and fif- 
ty cubic feet, equal in weight to seventeen tons, 
have been sawed out of one tree. The space of 
ground occupied by its roots is equally re- 
markable. The growth of this tree is exceed- 
ingly slow. Scarcely any difference is observ- 
ed in the size during half a century. It takes 
hundreds of years to come to perfection. It is 
found mostly in low grounds near the banks 
of rivers, where it attains its greatest size and 
beauty. 

Cutting mahogany is quite a business, and 
affords employment to thousands of persons. 
Those engaged in it, h , are pelled to 
lead a wild Indian sort of life, and to expose 
themselves to much hardships and danger. 
For months together the mahogany cutter 











tended ca 8 gigan- 
tic intra, apper in front of the main guard- 
house, | ps aon Fe oy voice, ke “ 
1" At these words Sergeant of ti 
pai with five or six men, turns out and 
| follows him to = a outer gate; 
|each sentry challenging, as pass his post, 
“le goes there re “ ‘ 
“ ys.”” 

| The gates being carefully locked and barred— 
“the Warden wearing as solemn an aspect and 
| making as much noise as ible—the 
| sion returns, and the sentries exacting the same 
|explunation, and receiving the same answer as 
| before. Arrived once more in front of the 
| main guard-house the sentry there givesa loud 
| stamp with his foot, and the following conver- 


sation takes place between him and the ap- 
Sr oe 

“ t ” 

** Keys. 

‘*Whose keys?” 


“Queen Victoria’s keys.” 
‘* Advance Queen Victoria's keys, and all is 
well.’”’ 


| The Yeoman Porter then exclaims ‘*God 

| bless Queen Victoria.’’ 
ai : : | voutly respond ‘* Amen.’’ 

must live in the forest, where he is continual- Tho officer on. duty gives the word “Present 


The main guard de- 


ly liable to be attacked by ferocious beasts Or | arms!’’ the firelocks rattle; the officer kicses 


bitten by venemous reptiles. - 


In the month of August the cutting com- 


| the hilt of his sword ; the escort fall among 


their companions; and the Yeoman Porter 


mences, the wood being then in the best condi- | marches majestically across the parade alone to 


tion. The laborers are divided into companies 
of from twenty to fifty individuals each, under 
the direction of a captain or leader, who selects 


which he surveys the forest round till bis eye| 
fastens upon the desired object, when he im-| 
mediately descends, and using every presen | 
tion lest his travels should be discovered by | 
some rival party, he makes for the tree of his | 
choice, and marks it as his property. It is) 
then cut down, and after being divided into| 
convenient logs, it is drawn to the river side | 
by oxen, and thence to the wharves or estab- 
lishment of the shippers. : 

“Nothing can present,” writes an eye wit- 
ness, ‘‘a more extraordinary appearance than 
this process of drawing down mahogany to the 
river. The trucks will sometimes extend over 
@ quarter ofa mile. The great number of ox- | 
en; the drivers half-naked, each bearing o 
torch-light ; the wildness of the forest scenery, 
the rattling of chains, the sound of the whip 
echoing through the woods, makes it wear 
more the appearance of some theatrical per- 
formance, than what it really is, the pursuit | 
of industry which has fullen to the lot of the 
Honduras wood-cutter.”’ 





VARIETY. 





THE TIMID MOTHER. 


Tt was a sultry day in July. The air was 
close and warm, and the dark clouds in the 
sky seemed to foretell a storm, though the sun 
still shone bright. 

Little Henry was playing in the garden, and 
was busy gathering the fallen rose leaves, when 
suddenly a flash of lightning was seen, fol- 
lowed by the loud roll of the thunder. 

The child raised his eyes to the sky, and call- 
ihg to his mother, said, ‘*What ,is that, mo- 
ther? Is it an angel coming down from heay- 
en? Or is heaven opened, as we readof in = 
Bible ?”’ ‘ 

Without answering his question, his mother | 
hastily draggod the child into the house, say- | 

“Come, come in quickly, my darling. Let| 
us hide ourselves in a room where we cannot | 
see the lightning.” : 

““Bat why, mother ?”’ said the boy. 

«QO, because it is a terrible thunder storm, 
and I am so afraid that we may be struck by/| 
the lightning.” oh 

Would it not have been better for the boy if 
the mother, instead of terrifying him and in- 
fecting him with her own foolish fears, had 
taken this opportunity to speak to her child of 
Him “who thundereth in the he , the 
highest who gives his voice, with hail stones 
and coals of fire?’’ (Ps. xviii. 13.) Would 
it not have been better if, while the storm 
raged around them, she had taught her boy the 
lesson of tbe ninety-first Pealm: ‘He ‘that| 
dwelleth in the secret place of the most High 
shall abide under the cheiew of the Almighty. | 
1 will say of the Lord, he is my refuge and my | 
fortress; my God; in him will I trust. Sure-| 
ly he shall deliver thee from the snare of t 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He | 
shall cover thee with his feathers, and under | 
his wings shalt thou trust; his truth shall be | 
thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night ; nor for the ar-| 
row that flieth by day; nor for the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness; nor for the de- 
— +5 that etath at A. ” 














THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Few are aware of the strictness with 
which the Tower of London is guarded from 
foes without and treachery within. The cere- 
mony of shutting it up night continues 
to be as solemn and as precautionary as 
if the French invasion were actually afoot. 
Immediately after *tattoo’’ all strangers are 
expelled ; and the gates once closed, nothing 
short of necessity as fire or 
sudden illness can re their being re-open- 
ed till the appointed hour the next morning. 





the trees, and assigns his task to each person. | 
Sometimes the captain ascends a high hill from 


it the keys in the Lieutenant’s lodgings. 
he ceremony over, not only is all egress 
and ingress totally precluded, but those within 
being furnished with the countersign, any one 
who, unhappily forgetful, ventures from his 
quarters unprovided with bis talisman is sure 
to be made the prey of the first sentinel whose 
post he crosses.—-Englsh Paper. 


CORN FIELD. 


When on the breath of Autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 
Goes floating like an idle thought 
The fair white thistle down, 
O, then, what joy to walk at will 
Upon the golden harvest hill ! 


What joy in dreamy ease to lie 
Amid a field new shorn, 

And see all round on sunlit slopes 
The piled up stacks of corn, 

And send the fancy wandering o‘er 

All pleasant harvest fields of yore. 


I feel the day—lI see the field, 
The quivering of the leaves, 

And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves ; 

And at this very hour I seem 

To be with Joseph in his dream. 


I see the fields of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many 8 one, 
Bending unto their sickle’s stroke, 
And Boaz looking on ; 
And Ruth, the Moabite, so fair, 
Among the gleaners stooping there. 


Again, I see a little child, 
is mother’s sole delight, 
God’s blessed living gift unto 
The kind, good Shunamite, 
To mortal pangs | see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field. 


The sun-bathed quie* 
The fields of Galilee ; 

That eighteen hundred years ago 
Were full of corn, I see ; 

And the dear Saviour take his way 

‘Mid ripe ears on the Sabbath day. 


‘the hills ; 


O, golden fields of bending corn, 
ow beautiful they seem ! 
The reaper-fold, the piled up sheaves, 
To me are like a dream ; 
The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take me there. 


LOOKING AT US. 


It is related of a certain chief of the Mac- 
Gregors, a Highland clan who had warmly es- 
poused the cause of the exiled Stuarts, that 
when advancing under the banners of Charles 
Edward, against the English troops at Pres- 
ton Pans, in 1745, he wae struck to the ground 
by two balls from theenemy. The MacGregor 
clan, seeing their loved chieftain fal), began 
to waver, when the wounded captain instantly 
raised himeelf upon his elbow, and as the blood 
streamed from his wounds, exclaimed aloud : 
‘*T am not dead, my children ; I am looking 
at you, to see if you do your duty.” 

hus my young brethren, who are just buck- 
ling on the armor of the Gospel op as 
you go forth to battle with the hosts of dark- 
ness, if ever your hearts falter or your faith 
ive way, if ever your spiritual adversaries 
should seem to gain @ temporary advantage, 
remember that the whom you serve, 
and who is at onee ‘‘your Saviour and your 
Captain,”’ is not , but alive, and that, 
from His throne on high, ‘‘He is looking at 
= to see if you do your duty.”"—Home and 
voreign Record, 


A GENEROUS DOG. 
In the Exhibition at the Orystal Palace at 
Paris, there is a portrait of a dog called Mus- 


tapha, and this is his story : 

M ed of a boatman of 
St. , known on ieee by thie wtekinsiion 
of “Robert the .” Times bad 
with Robert, he found the lately dog 
eae tha‘ 
he made up his mind to sell Mustapha. But 
the dog, who at the best was but of small val- 


river himeelf.. He 
» breaking 
which attached the 
stone to his neck, oY his master by the 
safely to shore. A 
tleman who was riding by while Mustapha 
was shaking bis wet coat, inquired of the 
tators of the scene what had pened, and on 
hearing the story at once offered ten Napvleons 


for the animal ; a gevpom) which was pytally 


Mustapha was taken to a canine 
hospital and speedily cured of his malady ; and 
he now lives in luxury with his new master, 
who is an intimate friend of the painter to 
whose art the public is indebted for the linea- 
ments of the generous dog. 


HOW THE POPE LIVES. 


The present Pope lives yery simply ; his 
court, though externully splendid, is austerely 
regulated, and his privy pyrse is éstimated at 
not more than four thousand two hundred and 
sixty Roman dollars per annam. Among the 
thousand chambers of the Vatican, few and 
those nut the largest, aie reserved for his resi- 
dence. In the Quirinal Palace he has a finer 
suite; but his villa on the lakeof Albano, and 
that lately purchased at Portod’ Anzio, are 
sur by many country seats of gentlemen 
in England. He holds no levees, but access to 
him is easy, for persons of almost every rank 


immer, the man took the precaution to tie| thine ?— Baptist Monthly. 


APPLICATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
In a Ohinese Christian family at Amoy, a 


to little boy, the youngest of three children, on 


asking bis father to allow him to be baptized, 
was told that he was too young—that he might 
fall back if he made a profession when he was 
only a little boy. To this he made the touch- 
ing reply—‘‘Jesus has promised to carry the 
lambs in his arms. As I am only a little boy, 
it will be easier for Jesus to me.”’ This 
logic of the heart was too much for the father. 
He took him with him, and the dear child was 
ere long bapti The whole family, of which 
this child is the youngest member—the father 
mother, and three sonse are ali 


Forty-Second Volume with the of present 
year. It is issued fn clear tvpe, Saad strong 
white paper. 

‘The Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly never 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, and 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in- 
| creased facilities which it has enjoyed 
its enlarged Uist, have enabled its to 
| place among its regular contributors some of the best writers 
| in the country. The current year already promises to excel 
| the past in this respect. While old contributors and corres. 

dent several distinguished geutienen in 
the religious and literary world have already engaged as Teg- 
ular contributors. 
Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, DD.,) 
‘Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, (Rev. William 
Hague, D.D.,] whose letters or articles are full of tresh 
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the Miesion church at Amoy. 


A CURIOUS LOCKE. 


In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, 
Mark Scaliot, a blacksmith, made a lock, con- 
sisting of eleven pieces of iron, steel, and brass, 
all which, together with a pipe-key to it, 
weighed but one grain of gold ; made also 
a chain of gold consisting of forty-three links, 
wh to, having fastened the lock and key 
before mentioned, he put the chain about a 
flea’s neck, which drew them all with ease. 
This is, perhaps, the earliest specimen of fleas 
—artificially industrious—on record. 





DANGER OF SLEEPING IN MEETING. 


In one of our churches a man fell asleep, 
and began dreaming that he was on a hunting 
excursion. All of a sudden, and toghe aston- 
ishment of everybody, he bellowed out— 





with no other requi ts as to etiquette of 
costume than wiack evening dress without 
gloves and the veil for females. He daily cel- 
ebrates mass in his private chapel, and attends 
another mass said by a private chaplain ; ded- 
icates the entire morning, till an early dinner, 
to his duties ; then drives out, and (when be- 
yond the city walls) usually walks ; returns 


supper in endless engagements, among which, 
audiences, official and private, are prominent ; 
and it is said his present holiness has literally 
spent the day till seven P.M., in one series of 
receptions. The household is at present com- 
posed of the cardinal, the secretary of state, a 
major domo, a maestro di camera, an auditor, 
the maestro of the sacred palaces, ten private 
chamberlains, one heeetogl en two private su- 
pernumerary chamberlains, all, like the for- 
mer, of prelatical rank. 


THE RHINOCEROS’S FRIEND. 


The rhinoceros’s best friend, and the rhinoc- 
eros hunter’s most tiresome enemy, is a little 
bird, the Buphaga Africana, vulgarly known 
as the rhinoceros bird. It constantly attends 
on the huge beast, feeding on the ticks that in- 
fest its hide, the bird’s long claws and elastic 
tail enabling it to hold fast to whatever por- 
tion of the animal it fancies. If it rendered 
the rhinoceros no better service than ridding 
him of these biting pests, it would deserve his 
Ferme but, in addition, it does him the 

vor of warning him of the approach of the 
hunter. With its ears as busy as its beak, the 
little sentinel detects danger afar off, and at 
once shoots up into the air, uttering a sharp 
and peculiar note, which the rhinoceros is not 
slow to understand and take advantage of ; he 
doesn’t wait to make inquiry, but makes off at 
once. Cumming aseerts that when the rhi- 
noceros is asleep, and the Buphaga fails to 
wake him with its voice, it will peck the inside 
of his ears and otherwise exert itself to rouse 
its thick-headed friend.— Wild Sports of the 
World for August. 


IMPUDENCE OF THE PURPLE MARTIN. 


As is thecase with many familiar birds, 
such as the robin, the sparrow, and the swal- 
low, the purple martin isa most fearless and 
withal quarrelsome bird, greatly delighting in 
annoying any other bird that may happen to 
be larger than itself, and trusting to its great 
; command of wing for impunity. Hawks, of 
all kinds, crows, jays, and similar birds, live 
in constant terror of the purple martin, which 
| no sooner sces the hateful form ofa hawk or 
crow in the distance,'than it flies at him say- 
agely, and makes such rapid and vicious 
pounces, that the wretched victim is fain to es- 
cape as he best can from the attacks of his 
small but determined foe. Even the eagle en- 
joys no immunity from the persecution of the 
‘purple martin, which dashes at the regal bird 
with as much assurance as if it were only chas- 
* ing a pigeon. 





THE COMPASS. 


| A whale-ship, in vo 

Pacific, aleak. Thesea was at the time 

fectly calm. The water poured in farious- 

+ all hands went to work and the boats were 
soon loaded ; and when the deck was nearl 

level with the water, the boats were shoved off 

|for safety. After they bad pulled about a hun- 


again to oceupy hiv hours till a rather Inte ‘ 


ing over the South} 


**Feteh him, Dash! a glorious shot—three 
woodcocks with one barrel ! hurrah for me !”’ 
and he rose from his seat and cheered lustily. 

He woke himself by his hallooing, and im- 
mediately seized his hat and walked out, blush- 
ing like a red pepper. 


. 
—— ~ 
sN 
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Kit Carson, the famous bunter, guide and 
mountaineer, is living at Taos, New Mexico, 
as Indian agent to the Ute tribe of Indians ; 
his salary is $1500 per annuw. Kit is not a 
wealthy man; his property is estimated at 
about $6000. He am fifty or sixty cows, 
five hundred head of sheep, and several horses 
and ponies. He married 9 Mexican lady, with 
wag he lives happily. er. 


CHILDREN. 


Hard be his fate-who ere no childhood 
happy; it is so » It doesnot i 
werlth or pouktlshr er fame ; only a little Lind. 
ness, and the tact which it inspires. Give a 
child a chance to love, to play, to exercise his 
imagination and affections, and he will be ha: 
py-. Give him the condition of health, sim 
food, air, exercise, and a little variety in his 
occupations, and he will be happy and expand 
in happiness. 


SCOLDING. 


Some writer says; ‘‘l never knew asvolding 
person that was able to govern a family. What 
makes ple scold? Because they cannot 
govern themselves. How, then, can they gov- 
ern others?. Those who govern well, are gen- 
erally calm ; they are prompt and resolute, but 
steady and mild.” 


BLIND MEN. 

More than eighty blind men have been dis- 
tinguished in literature, science, theology, and 
the mercantile arts. The Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica has an article on eminent blind men 


who have attained high jitions who were 
blind from early childhood. 





THE BIBLE. 


The Bible has been translated into two hun- 
dred languages and dialects, and is ready for 
six hundred million of the inhabitants of the 
earth; but only one hundred and fitty million 
have as yet received it. 


EXPRESSIVE. 


An Irishman, in a town not far from Bos- 
ton, crying about the streets fish which he 
wished to advertise as particularly fresh, did 
it thus : 

‘*Here’s fish ! dead fish ! all alive !”” 


LOsT. 


Lost, yesterday, some where between sun- 
rise and sunset, two golden hours, each set 
with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is 
offered, for they are gone forever. 





“Boys,” said Uncle Peter, as he examined 
the points of the animal, ‘‘I don’t see but one 
| reason why that mare can’t trot her mile in 
three minutes.” 








dred yards from the sinking ship, two lute | 

men from one of the te into the sea, | They gathered round to hear this orscular 
and towards the vessel. They reached | pinion, and one inquired, ‘‘ What is it? 

| her while she was afloat and disa down| ‘*Why,” he replied, ‘‘the distance is too 
| the hatchway. In 4 minute emerged great so short a time. 

| Shey Tonpod Weis the wale the ab denis 

| into wal ip su . 

| went down, drawing the men with it, who An old man looks down, and thinks of the 


‘were separated from each other and their bur- | P®s* 


den in the whirlpool that gathered over the 


sinking bull. remained in the 
eddy until the; again the object which 
they obtained Irom ship. Holding it fast, 


these bold, strong swimmers bure it away to 
the boat they left. And what was this 


The young man looks up, and thinks of 
The child lesbo coeep where, and 


| the future. 


te thinks of nothing. And there are @ great 


| many children in the world. 
What makes more noise than a pig under a 
gate. Two pigs. 


reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this Journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, which 
again try ‘“‘men’s souls,” it will be our steady endeavor to 
give full digests of intelligence, and to refiect fully as hereto. 
tore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pastors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
creased attention to make jt acceptable and useiul. We shal) 
give all that is reliable and fitting for publication of the stir- 
ring and perilous era on which we are entering. Subscrip- 
tions can commence with any number. 


RECENT ASSURANCES. 


The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Boston Daily Journal, May 17th: 

“‘We refer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Reflector. We can cheeriully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country,” 

From the Norfolk County, (dfuss.,) Journal: 

“The Christian Watchman and Kefector, which is decided- 
ly the best conducted religious Journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is good by publishing Dr. Putnam’s 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 

From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 
religious newspapers that we receive,” &c. 


iii ~| From a trieud at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
KIT CARSON. “=| date of April 29th, encloslug payment : 


“Should teel a great void in my home circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.1, under date 
of April 2yth, enclosing payment: 

“Change of residence compels.une to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly value, but I cannot do otherwise 
Ahan bear about with me the back numbers oi the Watchman 
and Reflector. They are like old triends with whom it is hard 
to part.” 

@ap We propose as a speciai inducement for new subscrib- 
ers, the following: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July Ist, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the time his name is received, or to 


uire the lst of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers f 


WATUHMAN AND REFLFCTOR, 


22 Scuoon Srrezt, Boston, Mass. 
25—tt 





TWO WORRS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Drs. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New Yorks 
ist. 81x Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 

, and ; and Male and Female com- 
ag On the mode of Preserving Health t© a Hundred 
ears. 36 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 

P.O. Stamps. 

@nd A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea ot Chil- 
dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiveness 
Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 

e and old le, With Medical P. tions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptiousalone worth 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 


168 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book yo 
will have, givin Name, State, County and Post Office. . 
44—3m 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


‘Yhree-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
clency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every tmagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 

BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 
Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debi! Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Serefuls, Piles, Skin: Dunes 
Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of = 
al Organs, teriand diseases of the temale system 
generally, and accompanied by 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most aston! and th t t 
of its wonderful success is oy yy that it once oup- 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 
IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

The statements of cures which are published in our , 

pr pag ey eS he 
on n, show 

a try ht 

‘ALID SHOULD p THESE and av. - 

eelf or herself of this invaluable remedy.” aie 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Sraezr, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 6— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WERELY 3 

+ OLMSPEHAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
Ne. 22 Schoo! Street. 
Paton $laruar. Six Corizs ron $5 raruunt th avvascs 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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